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1A-O Duty Defined 


Under a new Army ruling conscien- 
tious objectors classified in I-A-O (non- 
combatant) who are inducted into the 
Army can be given no assignment which 
requires them to bear arms. They can 
be assigned to any unarmed unit and the 
medical department. 


Conscientious objectors are to get no 
training in the study of, use or han- 
dling of arms or weapons. 

The above regulations apply only to 
corscientious objectors classified I-A-O. 
The Army has no jurisdiction over con- 
scientious objectors in IV-E. 

Noncombatant service and training is 
officially defined in Army Circular No. 
309 dated October 5 as: 


“(1) service in any unit which is un- 
armed at all times; 


(2) service in the medical department 
wherever performed; 

(3) subject to the individual’s accept- 
ance, any assignment, the primary func- 
tion of which does not require the use 
of arms in combat, provided such assign- 
ment does not require him to bear arms 
or to be trained in their use; 


(4) concombatant training consists 
of training which does not have to do 
with the study of, or the use or handling 
of, arms or weapons.” 

With the above mentioned exceptions 
conscientious objectors in the Army are 
subject to full military discipline. 

The Army is the only armed forces 
branch to which I-A-O’s are now being 
assigned. 

Local boards are instructed to place 
in Class I-A-O “every registrant who 
would have been classified in I-A but for 
the fact that he has been determined, by 
reason of religious training and belief, 
to be conscientiously opposed to comba- 
tant military service in which he might 
be ordered to take human life, but not 
conscientiously opposed to noncombatant 
military service in which he could con- 
tribute to the health, comfort and pres- 
ervation of others.” 

The induction forms and other papers 
of registrants classified I-A-O are to be 
clearly marked so as to indicate the 
conscientious objections of the men. 

Men assigned to combatant units who 
have not been classified I-A-O but who 
claim religious scruples to combatant 
duty may be transferred to medical 
units, if, in the opinion of the command- 
ing officer authorized to transfer en- 
listed men, the claim is honest and war- 
ranted. Records in this event will not 
be changed to show the individual as a 
conscientious objector. 

Enlisted men who claim to be consci- 
entiously opposed to combatant duty af- 
ter arrival at training divisions will be 
considered and the commanding officer, 
after considering the recommendations 
of his chaplain, may recommend assign- 
ment of these men to the medical units. 
The decision in such cases is one of as- 
signment and not classification. 


Requesting Appeal! How? 


Letters referring to classification ap- 
peals indicate that some registrants and 
others understand appeal in this con- 
nection to mean “show personality” or 
“beg.” Some may write their local 
boards the following: “I appeal to you 
to give me the classification I asked for” 
or “I appeal for the questionnaire which 
you didn’t send.” 

While the Selective Service Regula- 
tions provide that the language of any 
notice from the registrant shall be con- 
strued liberally in his favor to permit 
the appeal, clear wording will eliminate 
questions. 

There is no prescribed’ wording o 
form in asking for an appeal but the fol- 
lowing example states the registrant’s 
intention clearly: 

November 18, 1948. 
Local Board No. 24, 
Peaceville, Miss. 
Gentlemen: 

This is to notify you that I want to 
appeal from the II-C classification which 
you gave me on November 17, 1948. 

JOHN SMITH. 


ARMED FORCES PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION: 


When any registrant asks for an 
appeal from either a I-A or I-A-O he 
will first be given an armed forces physi- 
cal examination. If he fails to pass the 
examination he will be placed in IV-F. 
If he passes the examination his file 
will be sent to the State Headquarters 
for action by the Appeal Board. 


APPEAL BOARD PROCEDURE: 

If the Appeal Board decides that the 
conscientious objector is entitled to IV-E 
it will so classify him. If it decides 
that he is not entitled to IV-E his file 
is forwarded to the United States At- 
torney in the Judicial District in which 
the Appeal Board office is located. Then 
the Department of Justice investigates 

(Continued on page 4) 


Mennonites Expand 


Voluntary Service 


The Mennonite Central Committee is 
expanding the number and kinds of 
service projects open to individuals who 
want to serve in voluntary service op- 
portunities. 

In a resolution adopted July 17, the 
MCC noted “a growing desire on the 
part of our people to contribute a spe- 
cial period of service to the Lord and 
the Church together with the continu- 
ing challenge of consecrated service to 
human needs.” 

During the past. summer volunteers 
served in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Europe. The members in- 
cluded Americans, Germans, Swiss, 
Dutch, English, Italians, Syrians and 
Puerto Ricans. They did construction 
and repair work, community rehabilita- 
tion, work with delinquent children, hos- 
pital and clerical work. 

The MCC has indicated that it will 
not set up any units exclusively for 
conscientious objectors under the draft 
but will take CO’s who wish to serve. 

A folder describing the program ex- 
plains that members “believe in Christ 
and in trying to live as his disciples even 
today” and “believe in Christian love 
that not only refuses to partake in kill- 
ing but is applied in everyday life and 
rises up in a genuine way to meet emer- 
gencies of the hour.” 

New members begin their service at 
the Akron, Pennsylvania headquarters 
where they get a month’s training and 
general orientation. 

The minimum age for volunteere is 19 
years. They are expected to be nonre- 
sistant Christians in good standing with 
their church. 

All persons volunteering for a year or 
more will receive maintenance consist- 
ing of meals and lodging, and their 
transportation from their home to unit 

(Continued on page 2) 





Draft Classifications — A Warning Note 


By OLIVER STONE 


[Editor’s Note: The author of the fol- 
lowing article is an attorney with ex- 
perience who served as counsel for 
NSBRO during the war.] 

An article in the October, 1948 Re- 
PORTER stated that every registrant who 
claims to be a conscientious objector to 
both combatant and noncombatant serv- 
ice should insist upon a IV-E classifica- 
tion and therefore should promptly ap- 
peal from any other classification ex- 
cept, of course, a V-A (overage) or a 
IV-F (mentally, morally, or physically 
unfit) classification. This means that 
the CO registrant should not accept any 
classification above (in the sense of 
having a lower number) IV-E, for ex- 
ample, he should appeal from a II-C 
(farm deferment) or from a III-A (de- 
pendency deferment) classification. 


This conclusion is correct and it is the 
purpose of this present note briefly to 
demonstrate the importance and the 
Speen of this conclusion both from 
a kground of experience in the classi- 
fication problems of conseientious objec- 
tors in the last war and from a consid- 
eration of the present law and its regu- 
lations. 

Under the 1940 Draft Act, local draft 
boards and appeal boards upon numer- 
ous occasions found it difficult to make 
fair and unbiased decisions in conscien- 
tious objector cases. As the war spirit 
grew, ese difficulties increased and 
conscientious objectors found it harder 
to establish their classifications. Even 
in communities where pacifists such as 
Quakers, Mennonites, and Brethren 

(Continued on page 8) 
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CO Pastor Fired 


Preaching unAmerican sermons caused 
Rev. Leon Thomson to lose his job as 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Canton, Illinois. 

Thomson preached two sermons in July 
on conscription and Christianity. In his 
first sermon he compared the principles 
of conscription with the principles of 
Christianity and showed how the former 
undermines the latter. His second ser- 
mon presented concrete alternatives to 
conscription, as achieved by Christians 
in America—Civilian Public Service, 
mental hospital service, forest fire fight- 
ing, prison experience, and the current 
support by 350 ministers and laymen 
across the country for civil disobedience 
to the draft. 

Later two church officials called on 
Thomson and said that some members 
were disturbed over the sermons and 
that out of 40 people contacted 38 
“wanted a pastoral change.” Thomson 
was leaving in two days to spend his 
annual leave during August, studying 
radio in Chicago on a_ scholarship 
granted by the Board of Home Missions. 
Unwilling to break his agreement or to 
resign, he went to Chicago and while 
there received notice that he was dis- 
missed effective September 1 by a vote 
of 24 to 7. 

In a letter to his congregation follow- 
ing his dismissal Thomson wrote: 

“In 1940 I went to draft officials in 
Lincoln, Nebr., and gave them a careful- 
ly typewritten statement that I could not 
conscientiously register for military 
service without surrendering my religi- 
ous beliefs. I said I wanted to be hon- 
est about the whole affair. In 1941 I 
was given free board and room for a 
year and a day, some in solitary, six 
months in El Reno, Okla., as assistant 
to chief case worker in parole office. 
Then to a soil conservation camp in 
Arkansas, under Church of the Breth- 
ren. After three and one-half months 
I returned to my wife in Kansas, who 
then was managing a ready-to-wear 
store. That fall to Chicago to begin 
three years graduate education for min- 
istry. B.D. secured in 1945.... 

“From the outset my life was an open 
book to seminary officials. The places 
where I was employed knew too, a set- 
tlement house and a YMCA. I was 
called to the Oswego church the fall of 
1945. I was ordained there at a 100 
percent turnout of Aurora Association 
churches by delegates. I presented the 
required paper on my experiences and 
beliefs as a Christian. I told my life 
story, including prison. I even said a 
few uncomplimentary things about min- 
isters. . The moderator resumed his 
place, smiled, and said he never heard 
a candidate with such candor. Dele- 
gates asked me several friendly but pen- 





etrating questions, and then endorsed 
me without exception for ordination. 
That was a public meeting. However, 
some people who were not present be- 
came disturbed as time went on and 
pressured the church board to ask me 
to resign. The board called me in and 
we had a calm discussion; it soon be- 
came apparent that they were surprised 
I was not angry. Before I left Oswego 
they adopted some suggestions I offered 
to improve the internal working of the 
church. Some felt guilty when we left 
town. The two board members who op- 
posed me most resigned from the board. 
It was four months before they secured 
a minister. By then they had ironed 
out some kinks and were operating more 
like a fellowship. The next minister 
had smoother sailing, and a higher sal- 
ary. When laymen wake up to them- 
selves, wonderful things can happen. 
“It has been six and one-half years 
since I was in prison. I have never 
been the least bit ashamed of it. It was 
the highest spiritual experience I ever 
had in my life. No wonder I cherish 
that. But as church activities consumed 
my energies, prison sank back into the 
background. I sought to live my re- 
ligion without preaching pacifism, and 
without arguing with people. The fact 
this has worked out for 20 months in 
Canton shows I was not far wrong in 
making little point of my personal con- 
victions. I tried to preach a whole faith. 


“Now you will see why I have no fear 
of losing a job. If I am discharged for 
reasons of my Christian faith and the 
way it works out in today’s world, I am 
happy to bear witness to the truth that 
is within me. The only thing that ever 
will change this is to persuade me that 
Jesus did not mean when He said: “Re- 
turn good for evil; love your enemies.” 
That’s a big order, but it echoes Chris- 
tians all through the New Testament. 
Religious faith means something con- 
crete to me. It means something to 
5,700 other young men who went to 
prison in the war for similar reasons. 
Many of them now are in religious work. 
It so happens that my brother went 
into the Army, overseas, but my par- 
ents loved us both and we all respect 
each other’s convictions. So as I am 
now turned away from the Canton pul- 
pit, you will know that a man is leav- 
ing who has a deep religious experience 
which made him know that God is real. 

“Remember that Congressman Chiper- 
field, a member of this church, voted 
against the Draft Act. All the minis- 
ters in the Central West Association are 
against it. I am no lone wolf. I am a 
product of a church which teaches that 
war is sin. I took these teachings to 


heart. 
“Only one force will refresh the 
church. It must ‘come to itself’? and 


realize its inner needs, and it must at- 
tain a vision of its service to the com- 
munity and to Protestantism. It must 
think in bigger terms. It will lose its 
haggling when it becomes excited about 
the depths of worship, human better- 
ment, and the task of a world-wide 
Church now ending sessions at Amster- 
dam. It must learn to care, and care a 
lot, about the various people who are 
members of its household. 


“Our whole church setup has been 
too casual for too long. My being fired 


President Commends 


Mental Health Group 


President Commend Mental Health grou 

The work of the National Mental 
Health Foundation in aiding to build a 
mentally and spiritually strong nation 
was commended by President Truman 
in a letter to Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
the Honorary Chairman of the Founda- 
tion. 

The Foundation had its origin in 
the Mental Hygiene Program of CPS 
which assignees working in mental hos- 
pitals formed to help improve their work 
as attendants. Gaining the support of 
national leaders and hospital authori- 
ties the organization was incorporated 
after the war. The Foundation carries 
on a program of public education and 
training materials for hospital workers. 





SERVICE— (from page 1) 

and return after the full period of serv- 
ice. A monthly cash allowance of $10.00 
to cover incidentals is available. It is 
assumed that the family or the church 
will provide in a normal way the clothing 
and major medical expenses. 

The period of training and service to- 
gether is 12 months for the United 
States, 15 months for Mexico, 18 months 
for Puerto Rico and 24 months in 
Europe. 

Opportunities now available include 
the public health unit at Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi. The service to this community 
includes sanitation construction to con- 
trol diseases, recreation, home life and 
Christian education. 

At Cuauhtemoc, Mexico, a small hos- 
pital with other health and community 
services is being operated. Additional 
construction work is being planned. 

At Brook Lane Farm near Hagers- 
town, Maryland, the MCC has opened a 
mental hospital for 23 patients. Lo- 
cated on the site of a former CPS Farm 
Unit it has been dedicated as a CPS 
Memorial. 

In the Caribbean Area a health and 
community service unit is being oper- 
ated at La Plata, Puerto Rico. 

At Espelkamp near Bielfeld, Ger- 
many a former munitions factory is be- 
ing reconverted for various church in- 
stitutions such as children’s home and 
home for the aged. 

Volunteers are asked to commit them- 
selves “to serve human needs in the 
name of Christ wherever your services 
may best be used. Final assignment to 
a unit is made during the orientation 
month at Akron. 

For full information about the proj- 
ects write to the Mennonite Central 
Committee, Akron, Pennsylvania. 





boils down to the fact I am not a casual 
minister. I believe in a program that 
is broad and marches someplace .. . 
right into the marketplace where men 
and women struggle to find God in ordi- 
nary life. There is our hope, our task. 


If I did not love you, I would not trouble 
to encourage you from my heart. It 
would be easier to pack up and leave 
town without a word. But I still go on 
burning midnight oil with you in my 
heart, simply because I care so much.” 
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Mennonites 


In a statement adopted on July 17, 
the Mennonite Central Committee en- 
courages its young men to register under 
the new draft “subject to their highest 
loyalty to God.” 


While counseling their young men to 
register as conscientious objectors, the 
Mennonites indicate they will honor 
those who in loyalty to God feel led to 
refuse to register. 


Although deploring the limited defini- 
tion of conscientious objection, the state- 
ment expresses gratitude for the recog- 
nition and provision for “all whose sense 
of obligation to God forbids their par- 
ticipation in military training and serv- 
ice.” 


Regret for the passeze of the draft 
by Congress is expressed in the state- 
ment and Mennonites are commended “to 
prayer and other ways of influence con- 
sistent with our Christian profession, to 
the end that Congress may be led to re- 
peal this law.... ” 


The MCC administration is directed 
to serve its young men fully in all prob- 
lems relating to the draft and to serve 
in a similar way any others needing and 
desiring such service. 


Continuation of the relationship of 
MCC to the NSB and friendly relation- 
ships with other agencies concerned with 
the problems of conscientious objectors 
is authorized. 


The statement declares the readiness 
of the MCC to meet Selective Service 
officials to inform them and attempt to 
clarify viewpoints and attitudes regard- 
ing the draft, its regulations and impli- 
cations. 


Quakers 


Calling for practices consistent with 
their historic testimony, a called meeting 
representing Friends in the U. S., held 
in Richmond, Indiana, July 20-22, en- 
dorsed non-registration under the draft. 

In the statement adopted at the meet- 
ing Friends are urged “to support Young 
Friends and others who express their 
opposition to conscription either by non- 
registration, or by registration as con- 
scientious objectors.” 

Concerning non-compliance with the 
law the statement went on to say, “We 
warmly approve civil disobedience under 
Divine Compulsion as an honorable testi- 
mony fully in keeping with the history 
and practices of Friends.” 

Another part of the statement called 
on Friends to “consider carefully the 
implication of paying those taxes, a ma- 
jor portion of which goes for military 
purposes.” 

Believing that the military system is 
inconsistent with Christ’s example of 
redemptive love, the statement declares 
that Friends will nevertheless hold men 
“in res and sympathetic understand- 
ing” who enter the armed forces in good 
conscience. 

Quaker schools and colleges are asked 
to refuse to accept military training 
units or contracts, or military subsidies 
for scientific research. Young Friends 
are asked not to accept military train- 
ing in any other institution. 

The statement urged Friends to “cre- 
ate a home and family atmosphere in 
which the ways of love and reconcilia- 
tion are so central that the resort to 
violence is impossible,” and “to help 
develop the institutions, methods and 
pee TF ag necessary for a _ peaceful 
world.” 


Brethren 


At a meeting of the General Brother- 
hood Board, Church of the Brethren at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, June 12-19 
the church reaffirmed its stand against 
war and recognized both registration and 
refusal to register under the draft. 


The statement adopted by the Board 
asserts that Brethren cannot consist- 
ently accept any military service and 
recommends a constructive alternative 
service under the direction of the church 
or some other civilian agency. 


The Board declined to make non-reg- 
istration its official position but an- 
nounced respect for “those who person- 
ally take such a stand for their allegi- 
ance to God’s will as they understand 
it.” The Church will support them by 
fellowship, prayer, and material assist- 
ance when they are subjected to legal 
penalties and persecution. 


“Some,” the statement said, “believe 
it to be their Christian obligation to ren- 
der full or limited military service. 
Others feel it to be their Christian duty 
to register with the government as con- 
scientious objectors to military training 
or service but willing to engage in con- 
structive civilian service.” 


Avowing its belief that “all war is 
sin” the statement recommends that 
Brethren refuse military service but 
members who enter the armed forces 
will not be disfellowshipped. 


The Brethren will try to secure recog- 
nition of any service now being rendered 
in existing agencies or service offered 
on a voluntary basis as fulfilling the re- 
quirements for service to the nation and 
recommends voluntary service to those 
conscientiously opposed to registration. 





CLASSIFICATIONS— (from page 1) 


were ordinarily understood and even re- 
spected, public opinion often hardened 
against them and considerable social 
pressures were focused on the draft 
boards which, whether intentionally or 
not, often reflected the prevailing prej- 
udices in the handling of CO cases. In 
any overall evaluation of the experience 
of CO’s in seeking classifications and de- 
ferments under the 1940 Draft Act, two 
related facts stand out: (1) the less 
intense the local and national feeling on 
war issues, the better is the chance for 
the individual CO to receive fair and 
unbiased consideration from the Selec- 
tive Service System, and (2) a CO posi- 
tion which is strongly asserted only in 
time to keep a man from being inducted 
into the armed forces is suspected of 
insincerity. 


In view of these facts of experience 
it is particularly important under the 
present Draft Act that the CO not only 
assert his CO claim at the earliest 
chance, but that he fully appeal from 
any classification he may receive which 
is above IV-E. This is because acord- 
ing to the regulations under the present 
Act (as distinguished from those under 
the 1940 Act which were entirely differ- 
ent in this respect) the local board must 
have rejected a CO claim for a IV-E 
classification before it can put the regis- 
trant in any classification above IV-E 
such as II-C or III-A. Or, to quote 


from a letter of November 2, 1948, from 
Selective Service to NSBRO, a II-C or 
III-A classification of a person claimin, 
a IV-E indicates “that the local boar 
did not consider the evidence sufficient 
to warrant a IV-E classification but did 
consider the evidence sufficient to justify 
a II-C or III-A classification, whichever 
the case may be.” 

Now it may be that a CO is satisfied 
for the time being with a higher classi- 
fication because he understands that if 
and when it is ever changed, he can 
again assert his CO claim for a IV-E 
since, according to Section 625.11 of the 
Regulations, once a registrant’s classi- 
fication is reopened, the local board 
“ .. . Shall again classify the regis- 
trant in the same manner as if he had 
never before been classified.” In other 
words, in a reclassification proceeding 
the local board is supposed to reconsider 
every classification, starting with V-A 
and going up towards I-A. But even if 
the local board does this and gives the 
registrant an entirely new review of his 
case including his CO claim, it is still a 
matter of record that the local board 
had once before denied him CO status. 

At this stage valid and embarassing 
questions and comments may arise. 
What new facts can the registrant now 
present to support his CO claim? How 
has his position changed so that the local 
board should reverse its earlier ruling on 
practically the same set of facts? The 
conclusion may seem warranted that the 


registrant wasn’t much concerned about 
establishing his CO position when there 
was no chance of his having to serve in 
the armed forces, but now, when for 
some reason he no longer qualifies for 
any other deferment, he suddenly dis- 
covers that his CO convictions are near 
and dear to him. This last may appear 
unkind but it is the way people react— 
especially as the war feeling mounts. 
One final word of warning. It is to 
be expected that some local boards will 
tell their registrants that the higher 
classifications merely mean that the lo- 
cal board didn’t want to pass on the 
IV-E classification at this time. Or, 
thinking of their practices under the 
1940 regulations (which they may not 
know were different on this point) they 
may assert that the II-C or the III-A 
must be given even if the registrant is 
also eligible for a IV-E. Or it may 
even be admitted that “for everybody’s 
good” the local board eg to classify 
CO’s in classes other than IV-E so as to 
avoid a large register of conscientious 
objectors which will arouse public opin- 
ion. Absolutely no reliance should be 
placed on any such statement—what a 
local board or its members may say to 
a registrant in these times of compara- 
tive calm does not indicate what official 
action a board is likely to take at a later 
time when national feeling about war is 
more aroused. This is borne out by 
experience in numerous individual cases 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Pathways to Peace 


The first of several histories of Civil- 
ian Public Service has appeared in a 
new book, Pathways to Peace by Leslie 
Eisan. His book tells the history of 
CPS administered by the Brethren Serv- 
ice Commission. It was published this 
past summer by the Brethren Publish- 
ing House, Elgin, Illinois and sells for 
$2.50. 

The author has divided his study into 
four parts. In the first part, which 
outlines the Brethren stand against 
war, the author writes: “Alternate serv- 
ice of some type was implicit in the 
peace doctrine from the beginning. 
While for over two centuries the Breth- 
ren had denied, on the one hand, the 
authority of the state in matters of re- 
ligious conscience, they had affirmed, on 
the other, a loyalty in those matters in 
point of harmony with such conscience.” 

The author devotes a chapter to the 
diversity of thought and background of 
the drafted conscientious objectors and 
their attitudes toward CPS. He tells 
the series of events which caused Civil- 
iun Public Service to assume the form 
it did. 

The second part tells about the proj- 
ects established to provide work of na- 
tional importance—base camps, mental 
hospitals, the Minnesota Starvation 
Unit, Relief Units and the special 
schools in cooking, fine arts, coopera- 
tives and pacifism along with the educa- 
tional, worship and recreational features 
of CPS. 

A third part discusses the adminis- 
trative operation of CPS by the church 
agencies and Selective Service and in 
the Brethren Service Commission and 
in Brethren camps. 

In the last part of the book the author 
gives his own evaluation of CPS from 
several viewpoints—history, the effect 
on conscientious objectors, the work ac- 
complished, as a witness against war, 
church participation, church and state. 

The author, Leslie Eisan, was himself 
in CPS and part of the time was as- 
signed to the Central Files at the head- 
quarters of BSC. He has done graduate 
study in Amerian History and is a stu- 
dent of historiography. 





APPEAL— (from page 1) 

the conscientious objector and gives him 
a hearing. The reports and recommen- 
dations of the Department of Justice 
are then returned with the file to the 
Appeal Board. Then the Appeal Board 
classifies the conscientious objector but 
it may or may not follow the recommen- 
dation of the Justice Department. 


APPEARING BEFORE LOCAL BOARD: 

The regulations also provide that any 
registrant may have a personal appear- 
ance before one or more members of his 
local board to discuss his classification. 
He may ask to bring anyone along (his 
minister, a friend or attorney) but the 
local board is not required to permit 
anyone but the registrant to appear and 
then only if he asks for it within ten 
days after he is notified of his classifica- 
tion. 

If a registrant asks for a personal 
appearance instead of an appeal he can 
ask for an appeal after he is notified 
of his clssification determined at the 


From the Papers 


From an editorial appearing in the 
Mount Holly, N. J. Citizen. 

There are a number of conscientious 
objectors in the nation who have deter- 
mined that wars are unjust and immoral 
and that, as a result, they cannot obey 
the laws of the nation in regard to the 
Selective Service Act. 

While we are perfectly willing to rec- 
ognize the moral stamina of those who 
go to jail for their convictions, we do 
not see how the nation can do anything 
else but imprison those who stubbornly 
refuse to obey the law. 

The young men have been misled, per- 
haps by misguided religionists, who be- 
lieve that force is wrong. These lead- 
ers, who do not hesitate to accept the 
security that armed might gives them, 
talk glibly about ideals and moral laws 
but, it should be noted, they do their 
talking in this country. 

If the moral and spiritual leaders 
who assert that force is wrong would 
transplant their activity into Soviet 
Russia, for example, they might be able 
to test the efficacy of their opinions. 
Certainly, if the peace of the world is 
to be kept, the Russians must be per- 
suaded, somehow, to keep it. 


From letters to the Tribune Forum, 
Oagland, California Tribune: 

Editor: Philip Howard, 19, of Pasa- 
dena, is reported to have been arrested 
for refusing to register for the draft. 
Our commendation to him. If our own 
son was facing the draft—we hope that 
by the time he is 19 no young person will 
face conscription—we should say to him, 
“Philip Howard did the right thing. We 
should be glad to see you take the same 
stand. We should be sorry to see you 
imprisoned for doing so but sorrier to 
see you submit at all to this titanic, 
dangerous, and unnecessary system of 
servitude. We may be imprisoned for 
saying this, but we are determined to 
say what we think is right for a person 
facing conscription and are willing to 
risk the same punishment that you will 
risk if you refuse to register.” 

Mr. and Mrs. ORVAL ETTER. 


Editor: I have just read a letter to 
the Forum written by a Mr. and Mrs. 
Orval Etter, commending Philip How- 
ard 19, of Pasadena for refusing to reg- 
ister for the draft. 

To them I, being an Air Force veteran 
of four years overseas, say: Philip How- 
ard may be imprisoned as a draft vio- 
lator, but you do not need to be im- 
prisoned. What you people need is your 
citizenship taken away from you, as our 
America needs real true Americans 





appearance. If a CO doesn’t get a IV-E 
following the appearance he should im- 
mediately ask for an appeal. 

The following is an example of a 
letter asking for a personal appearance: 

November 18, 1948. 
Local Board No. 24, 
Peaceville, Miss. 
Gentlemen: 

This is to notify you that I wish to 
appear personally before the board con- 
cerning the classification you gave me 
on November 17, 1948. 

JOHN SMITH. 





New York Baptists 


The New York State Baptist Con- 
vention on October 15 urged its churches 
to uphold members who register as con- 
scientious objectors. 

This action was taken by voice vote 
of about 409 delegates from the State’s 
781 churches which have a total mem- 
bership of 225,000. 

In a resolution adopted by the Con- 
vention the New York Baptists opposed 
Universal Military Training and held 
that “the present Selective Service is in 
essence and practice actually peace-time 
military conscription.” 

The resolution also stated, “be it re- 
solved that our church membership 
stands behind its youth who register as 
conscientious objectors with counsel and 
sympathetic Christian fellowship.” 





CLASSIFICATIONS— (from page 3) 


under the 1940 Draft Act wherein the 
registrants found they could not rely on 
such informal statements. 

At the present time and under the 
present Selective Service regulations the 
conclusion is clear that, no matter what 
anyone may say to the contrary, the 
conscientious objector should assert his 
CO claim from the start and he should 
take whatever appeal may be necessary 
to secure his IV-E classification. This 
may be a matter of principle; it is a 
matter of common sense. 





here ...I praise our “Selective Service” 
for helping choose “men” to protect our 
grand America. Davip Lozoyo. 


Editor: I would like to answer Mr. 
and Mrs. Orval Etter, regarding their 
attitude in condoning the refusal of a 
lad in Los Angeles, also their son, to 
disregard the law and not register for 
conscription. 

Are their memories bad, or do they 
enjoy the prospect of our good old U. S. 

being unprepared, or haven’t they 
ever been beyond the boundaries of 
Berkeley? 

I am a veteran of World Wars I and 
II, and if found physically qualified and 
not too old, am ready for No. 3 if it 
comes, to help sink any potential ag- 
gression... 

Sure, war is hell, but so it is also to 
be under the heel of a tyrant. 


OLD WARRIOR. 





